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PRIZE ESsa Ys, 


The Proprietor of the Jewish Chronicle, tendering thanks for the support 


he has received tn this undertaking, ts happy to-ernounce that the printing 
of the accepted Essays on the Post-biblical Mistory of the Jews is nearly 


completed, and that they will be published with the least possible delay. 


‘They will be printed in one handsome volume, bound in cloth, and lettered, 
ataprice not exceeding Five Shillings. 

Subscribers’ names will be thankfully received by our various agents, and 
at the Jewish Chrenicle Office, 24, Foundsditch. | 


The following is the List of Subscribers received during the present week :-— 

Namber of copies previously announced, 403. 

$t. Thomas’ West Indies—A. Wolff (additional),‘6 copies. 

Sheerness: per Rev. I. Phillips, — Hillick, M.D., 1. 

John Bird (Dalston), 1; D. Q. Henriquez (Jeffery’s-square), 2; Morris 
Davis (Exeter), 1; Henry Micholls Jones (Shrewsbury), 1; Jonas Rosseaux 
scuare), 1. | 

Birmingham: per M. Levy—George Dawson, M.A. (Edgbaston), 1. 


-. Per S. Solomon — Mrs. Morris Emanuel, 1 ; D.S. Stranders (31, Broad- 


street Buildings), 1 ; Eleazer P. Albert (63, Great Prescott-street), 1. 
*,* A List of Subscribers will be published with the Essays. 
_Sabscribers residing in parts where we have no agent, will please to appoint 

a friend or agent in London, to whom they may be delivered, to save the 
heavy expense of postage. | 
OUR PROSPECTS. | 
PARLIAMENT being about to assemble next month, it may not be an 
inappropriate time to offer a few words as to our prospects in respect to 
our claim to a full participation in the civil and religious rights enjoyed 


by other religious bodies of this country. Hilary term commenced on | 
Monday last, and it may therefore not be very long ere the present state — 
_of the legal question as to the right of Alderman Salomons (and, as a— 


consequence, Baron Rothschild also) to take his seat in the House of 


Commons will be pronounced by the learned judges of the Court of } 


~ Queen’s Bench. If the decision should be in his favour, and that deci- 
sion should be acquiesced in by the Parliament, which we do not doubt, 
then the question of Jewish Emancipation has accomplished’ its coup 
déat, and all that we, as Jews, will have to do, will be to still further 


prove that we are, what we have ever been found to be, good and loyal 
subjects. But as in the “glorious uncertainty of the law” the fondest hopes © 


are destined to severe disappointments, so may it happen that the decision 


of a court of law may be adverse to our claims. In that case a new bill 


wil have to be introduced into Parliament, when it will no doubt be met 
with the old e y of the “ Christian country in danger.” In this respect 
we shall take a short glance at bygone days, in order to shew to our op- 
Ponents how much that cry has been bruited in error, and how erro- 
neous have been their oft-refuted but still repeated asseverations, that 
the granting of. civil and religious privileges to the Jews would be 

trimental to the Christianity of the country. au: | 

The period anterior to Cromwell having been but one continued series 
of Tapine, of murder, and of persecution, we shall commence with the 
Period of Cromwell; although as far back as the time of Rufus, that 
‘overeign placed vacant benefices under Jewish management, of which 
‘ ‘ad no reason to complain, either in point of honesty or fidelity in 
e important trusts confided to their care. | 

When the Protector Cromwell convened a council, in order to debate 

® subject of Rabbi Manasseh Ben Israel's celebrated memorial in 

Your of the re-admission of the Jews into England, we find the 
ministers of the gospel the first to raise the cry of danger to Christianity. 

Margoliouth’s ‘* History of the Jews of Great Britain,” we read— 
By representatives of the Gospel of peace and good-will towards all men, 


(Clifton, near Bristol), 1, Raphael Abendana (‘Three Alley, Goulstone- 


materially divided amongst themselves. Some had their fearful fore- 


| 


2 


= 


bodings, that in the event of the Jews being admitted into this country, — 


Judaism might supplant Christianity, and. however anxious they were for 
the conversion of the Jews, still it would be a hazardous step to allow the 
unbelieving Jews to tread the same soil, which the Christians, the descendants 
of the Saxon and Norman settlers, were permitted to do, because the latter 
were then so unsettled, and would be likely to be led astray by the teachers 


Judaism. 


In the reign of James IL., the same ery, highly seasoned with a mix- 


ture of commercial jealousy, was raised against the repeal of the alien 
| duty, by which the Jews were by law compelled to pay extra duty on 
their imports.. To the honour of James II., he paid no. attention to the 
intolerant petition, which numbered among its signatures no less than 
| eight baronets. We may, however, digress so far as to show the obliga- 
| tions the Protestants of the country were under to the Jews; we there-— 


fore give the following historical fact (from ‘Les Matins du Samedi,” 
par G. Ben Levi, translated by A. Abrahams, of Liverpool) :— 


When William, Prince of Orange, afterwards the Third of England was 


preparing his expedition against James II., he was all at once at a stand- 
still, in consequence of a decided lack of the needful, wherewith to equip his 
navy, and thus ensure success to his projected war. . Whilst the Prince was 
thus musing in his extremity, ard counting the cost, and consulting his 
treasury, an Israelite of Amsterdam, requested an audience. ‘The Hebrew 
was admitted into the presence of the prince, and ina few seconds dispelled 
the gloom which shrouded the prospects of the embryo King of England, 
and illuminated them with the welcome news of which he was the bearer. 

‘* My lord,” said the Hebrew; “ you are in want of money to accomplish a 


great naticnal project, I have brought you, from our people, two imillions. If — 


you succeed, you will refund them to me ; if you fail, we are quits.” - 

The repeal of the Jewish Naturalisation Act, in 1754, a year after its 
having been passed, was caused by the same ery, led on by Sir John 
Barnard, a personal enemy of Sir Sampson Gideon, the ancestor of the 


present dissenting Baronet, Sir Culling Eardley, of Belvidere Park, 


Bexley Heath, the original mansion of Sir Sampson Gideon, A writer 
The popular feeling was raised to that degree that the ministry was 


literally terrified, and céuld think of no alternative, but the degrading one of 
submitting without a struggle, to the popular unmeaning clamour. © 


The same insane ery of ‘the Church, etc., in danger,’ caused, in 
184], the rejection of the bill ‘ for the Relief of Persons of the Jewish 
Religion elected to Municipal Offices,” by the House of Lords, although 


it had honourably passed the House of Commons by a large majority. | 
In 1845, however, a better spirit animating the Lords, the bill was 


passed. 


A determined opposition is still maintained against the removal of 
the only remaining impediment to our full participation in those pri- 
vileges which are the inalienable rights of every British-born subject. 
Every one of the obstacles previously enumerated, and many more we 


could have named, have been overcome; and we defy any one of our 
opponents, be he who he may, to say that the country has ceased to be 
less Christian or less religious, since the period that bigotry and intol- 
erance were compelled, by enlightened public opinion, to grant to the 
Jews, one by one, those rights and immunities which they now enjoy. 
In every office which has been, or is, filled by a Jew, he bas testified to 
an efficient and faithful! discharge of his duties; whether as Common 
Councilman, Sheriff, Alderman, or Justice of the Peace, his com- 
patriots have awarded him the due meed of praise. Let but the Jew 
be permitted to serve his sovereign and country io Parliament, and he 
will also in that capacity, as he has in every other, prove himself worthy 
of being enrolled among the patriots of England. The year 1852 has 
been looked forward to as one to be marked by great and strange events; 
let us hope it will prove a year of jubilee to the Jews, in that it will 

witness the overthrow of intolerance and ignorance, the necessary 
concomitant of oppression ; when man will no longer despise his fellow- 

man for the faith which is in him, but all will look on each other as bre- 

thren—as the children of one common and Heavenly Parent, who 

is the God of the Jew and of the Christian. jw De 
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for if he did, whether throu 


MAID SERVANTS IN ISRAEL. 
(From Grace Aguilar’s Women of Isvael.”") 


Ovr {fifth section alludes to a ‘class which (we say it with jgrief) 


still farther proof of the Eternal’s loving care for His female children. 
It cannot guide us till once more we have maid-servants of our own 
faith amongst us. How often, how constantly, this subject has engrossed 


the thoughts and wishes of the writer, that by any possible means, the 


daughters of our poorer and dependent brethren could be received as 
domestics in our families, and so enable us to adhere to the laws framed 
for them, can be known but to the Searcher of all hearts; for when 
spoken to-man, the idea is received but as high-flown foily, impossible 
to be realised. If so considered by the mass, there is no help for it; 
and so it must remain till it please God to put His spirit once more 
within us, and enlighten the darkness which, in some instances, has 
gathered around us, rich and poor, 

That it is only the rich and influential who can bring about reform 
in our poorer classes we quite acknowledge. ‘heir religious education 
must be carried on, on’ different basis. The spirit and meaning of 
every forni must be inculeated, or they can never rise from the ignor- 
ance and superstition in which, through long ages of fearful persecution, 
they are plunged. The mind and heart alike must be enlarged; their 
own dignity, their own responsibility, inculcated; the distinction between 
essential and local laws; the superior, the unchangeable sanctity of the 


law of God, combined with reverence and love for the fence which good, | 


aud wise, and holy men have raised around it. Were these things in- 
culeated, there would be many eager to accept the offers of service in 
Jewish families, and find their obedience to their God quite compatible 
with their duty to their employers. Of course we allude not to those 
establishments in which but one or two servants only are kept. We 
simply mean those classes where there are upper and lower domestics— 


where one day in the week the former may not be called upon either for | 


servile work, or to break through any of the forms which hallow the 
Sabbath day. There are such things, we have heard, as head-nurses, 
who, even though Gentiles, have nothing to do with the servile work of 
their nursery kingdoms. Ladies’-maids,.who have nothing to do but 
needlework, dress hair, and attend to their mistress and young ladies. 
Housekeepers, even housemaids, where there are upper and lower, — All 
these situations might, were they properly educated for it, be filled by 
the maid-servants in Israel, without interfering one tittle with their 
adherence and obedience to their faith. There must, indeed, be a WILL 
on both sides, the employers and the employed ; 
found, the wAy would be easy, ee 


Every law instituted in Isracl for the safety, happiness. and welfare of the | 


man-servant, mentioned by name the maid-servant also. In obedience to 


_ the fourth commandment, in the protection of the tenth, in every festival 


and fast, every ordinance binding on Jewish families as well as individuals, 
we find the maid-servant expressly named; thus proving that, though her 
actual rank was subordinate, though her duties were distinct, she was as 
carefully and tenderly provided for as the daughters of a family themselves, 
Even in the eating of holy things, which some might suppose a privilege only 
granted to the heirs of the household, she was associated. No man could 


rejoice before the Lord by himself; sons, daughters, widows, fatherless, men-_ 

_ Servants and MATD-sERVANTS, all were included, and so distinctly enumerated, 
that not one could be omitted without a decided breach of law. 
twenty-first chapter of Exodus and fifteenth chapter of Deuteronomy treat 


The 


powerfully on the protection and kindness demanded towards male and 


Jemale domestics. ‘Tie simple words, “ they shall not go out as men-servants 
do,” reveal the loving care for their protection, that they should not be ex- 


posed to all the rougher labour of the field and cut-door service incumbent 
on the males. ‘To sell her to a strange nation, which would be the natural 


desire of the injurer and the deceiver, to conceal his sin, no man had the 


power; for, if he did so, she could not regain her freedom at the end of 


seven years, and be restored. to her family, as was the law in Israel. If he 


betrothed her to his son, she was to become even as a daughter ; and if, as 
was the custom of the East, another wife were taken, her food, her raiment, 
her duty of marriage, he had no power to diminish. Ifhe failed in either, 


she was free and spotless, alike in the sight of God and man. These beau- | 


titul laws appear, not only pretty convincing of the equality of female servants 
with their male brethren in the same class, but rather a startling manifesta- 
tion of the falsity of the charge, that wives in Isracl are degraded and 
abased. If even a female slave, when raised to become the wife of her 
master's son, was to be regarded as a daughter, to retain her every privilege 


_ as first-selected wife, however the capricious heart of her husband might 


select another of his own rank, we rather imagine that every grade of Hebrew 
wives was equally protected by the Lord, and that no man whatever had 
power to degrade them. 

All injury committed on a female servant ex 


ment of equal severity as the injury of a male. 


posed her master to punish- 
He dared do her no hurt; 


gh predetermination or momentary passion, she 
was his slave no longer. She had power to appeal from him to the re 


sentatives of her God, His priests, and she knew justice would be ti 


er, 


for to do it was the ordinance of God. And, even without injury, the term 


of servitude was over in the seventh year. 

might have compelled a parent to sell, or rat 
vitude ; or reasons less imperative might urg 
children, even though the 
more easily 
their master 


The poor were not to cease out of the land, that the 

prio of poset in which He bade them, 
poor brother, to th ¢ 

moncaieal ices y poor and to thy needy in thy land ;” and then, as a 


enabled to keep every ordinance of the Lord, in the family of 


on of h hand j 
when our brother, tno hand is opened wide; we are tolt that 


oe ‘er, a Hebrew man or a Hebrew woman, has been sold; and 
= : hy family six years, we were not only to: Jet him or her go free, 
ich, Gid We act according to the finite judgment. of man, there would be 


many to think sufficient; but 
‘flock-and the floor Ti ane they were to be furnished liberally- out of the 


all wherewith the Lord h 


The extremity of destitution 
her to devote, his child to ser- , 
e his doing so, knowing that his _ 
y worked, would be better provided for, and perhaps — 


» than struggling on for a scanty subsistence, nominally free. . 


people might obey the 
** Open thine hand wide unto > 


, Meaning corn), and out of the wine-press ; of 
ad blessed us we were to give unto them. And not 


longer exists amongst us, and, therefore, can only be lookedupon as a— 


but were that WILL 


| 


drains upon the poor. 


satisfied with having already mentioned the Hebrew woman a. :.. 
with the Hebrew man, in these laws, the law again enforces the * INclude 
of both, sby repeating, “and also unto thy maid-servant thoy Be Tight; 
wise ;” .adding,with that exquisite spirit of love infused throy . t ido like. 
“It shall not#eem hard unto thee, when thou sendest him lay, 
thee, for he has been worth a double-hired servant, in serving ey SFC fron, 
and the Lord thy God shall bless thee in all thou doest,” Now Wer, s, 
been no other mention of woman, these beautiful laws would have ee there 
cient to prove her equality with man in the sight of the Eternal 7 
tration of these laws was given before the precept,in the Most ];. 
with Hagar, as we have already seen ; as a bond-slave, and 
His chosen, He had compsssion and love for her ;.and that 


laid down statutes, the obedience to which would make every wo 
t 
had been to Him. 98 Hagar 
The command relative to the maid-servant's attendance at the fence ao 
holy things, on every Sabbath, festival, etc., is rather convincing of a ot 
being as incumbent on her as on man; nay, that her master himself “oe 
liable to punishment if he neglected to associate her, as well as every Mea 
of his household, in his religious exercises. - Other 
Some over-refined natures are horrified at the idea of being sold to ser; 
—of the very term slave (the Ilebrew word 12), by the way, signifies ser ” 
or domestic also) ; and, taking up the position that the law of Moses Goa 
nanced similar traffic as the slave trade in all its modern horrors teak 
the grand objection to regarding the religion as the revelation of God Ver 
no one who really studies the Word of God can entertain an idea e,e. 


Ca 80 erro. 
neous for a moment. Perpetual slavery, that awful sacrifice of al] home 
affections, all human emotions, that horrible system which permitted may to 


regard his brother man as a beast of the field, to be bought and sold, liyg 
and die at his will—was utterly unknown in Israel. The term « selling” 
son or daughter, simply signified the receiving beforehand the price of six 
years’ labour, in which six years the slave (so called) was equal to his maste; 
in everything but actual labour. He was to share in every feast, even 


| rejoicing, sit at his master’s table, listen to the law, accept every coin 


of God, be clothed, fed, and cared for, and at the term of his release be 80 
liberally treated individually, as to enable him, if he pleased, to quit service 
and enter into independent business for himself, or remain, from pure @ % 
tion or voluntary relinguishment of freedom, for ever with his master. Thus 
was the actual state of slavery in Israel, productive of three-fold good, |; 


saved: many a parent from beholding the utter destitution of his children: 


gave him the means of working for himself by the price received for their 
six years’ labour, assured him of their temporal and spiritual welfare, and of 


their being cared for on their rélease, far better than he could care for them, 


much as he loved them ; prevented all those horrible incentives to crime and 


misery produced by the abject destitution of many a Gentile land ; united 


master and sérvant in the sweet and holy ties of brotherhood, alike of re- 
ligion, tribe, and land ; subject to one law, worshipping one God, caring for 
the helpless and the weak, and making every household where the laws of 
God were obeyed, one of heavenly harmony and love. In Israel there was no - 
surplus of hands for work ; none of those fearful temptations to sin in being 
thrown out of employ, in the inability to meet the heavy taxes and other 

‘The law in its every item spoke of God, and revealed 
[lim as a God of love. He alone could have framed statutes entering into 
every man’s household, guiding his conduct from his parents to his very 
servants ; shielding, compassionating, loving every. individual in Israel, from 
the high priest to the lowest slave. | 


WESTERN SYNAGOGUE, ST. ALBAN’S PLACE. 


One of the most important measures towards the improvement of out 


Synagogue service, consistent with orthodox principles, was effected 


by this congregation on Sunday last. fi a 

A special general meeting of the members and seat-holders was con- 
vened for the purpose of confirming a resolution of the Vestry, passed 
in November last, in which it was affirmed, that the present system 0! 
making monetary offerings (called 77a “), during the reading of the 


Holy Law, was highly objectionable. Firstly, because it interrupted 


the service during those very moments when devotion should be greatest; 
the attention of the congregation being continually disturbed, by hearing 
announced a series of names and offerings entirely irrelevant to the 
holy subject they are listening to. Secondly, experience having proved 
that the system defeated its own object, the members actually gsc 
themselves from the Synagogue, to avoid the too frequent demands 
consequent upon being called to the Holy Law. Pere Te 

Ehe Vestry therefore recommended the entire abolition of the system, 


so that Divine service might be performed with uninterrupted devotion, 


and the members induced to frequent the house of God for its holy 
purposes only. But in order to protect the revenue of the ee 
the Vestry proposed to levy an assessment on all the members . @ 
holders, by adding to the original seat-money an amount equa se 
raised by offerings; and being generally applied in proportion tot ; “d 
of the seat, the burden is removed from one class of members an 
tributed over all; so that the absentee is called upon for his st 
contribution towards the support of the Synagogue, in @ similar m 
to the one who visits it frequently. oe 

The meeting was one of the Sicess ever assembled in this Congteg* 
tion, and was convened in the terms of Law 57:— aa 

Any new rate which it may be requisite to levy on the ;membert all the 
congregation, can only be made under the sanction of a meeting 


nes 
members holding seats and not in arrears, when two-thirds of such me 
shall be a majority. . and tb? 

The chair was taken by B. Woolf, Esq., Warden, 


uestion stated’ by L.’ Phillips, Esq., the proposer of the pis ast the 
old system, he elucidated the advantages derivable: from the 
and forcibly impressed .on the minds. of the:members 
of an early adoption of the same. 
~The question.was discussed with a very lively interest, 


bers taking part; and after three hours’ deliberation, the resol 
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unanimously. The. Vestry was empowered to arrange the de- 
igils, and. a general vote of thanks having been awarded to the Chair- 
| man, the meeting separated. a 
Proposed Plan of New Assessment. 


let. per Annum, roducing, Increase. | per Ann, | Producing, 
| £418 9 (£21018 ge | 
|. 162.16: 6 | 4 204 
10-7 
erings per Annum:— 
Average of Offerings per An 
By Members . £278 10. 0 
By Strangers» 29 () 300 10 0 
£961: 0° 7 £972 


MONIAL TO THE REV. DR. SCHILLER-SZINESSY. 


(From a Correspondent.) 


TEST! 


MancuesTeER, Jan. 13th.—Your columns lately conveyed the intel- 


ligence that the Rev. Dr. Schiller-Szinessy had been elected to the office | 


of Local Rabbi to the congregation in this town by the unanimous 
voice of the members. [ have now to record another tribute to the 
reverend gentleman, which has just been rendered to him by the ladies 
of his flock. 

On Sunday, the 4th instant, a large number of the most respectable 
female members of the community assembled together under the pre- 
sidency of Mrs. Philip Lucas, agreeably to a circular issued by that 
worthy lady, for the purpose of considering the propriety of marking 
their high estimation of the Rev. Dr. Schille:-Szinessy’s pious services 


by the presentation of a testimonial, and to deliberate on the form most 


- appropriate for the oceasion. A cordial and unanimous feeling pervaded 
the assembly, who resolved that a purse of money should be collected, 
~ and conveved, with a suitable address, to the Rev. Doctor. Ere many 
days had elapsed, the contributions towards this object had amounted toa 
considerable sum; and at a second meeting, on the Thursday following, 
it was judged expedient at once to close the subscription, and promptly 
to forward the testimonial as a surprise to their esteemed pastor. Ac- 
cordingly, on Friday last, there was unexpectedly placed before the 
Rev. Doctor a packet, containing a valuable purse, elegantly wrought 
by one of the younger ladies, containing fifty-five sovereigns, accom- 
panied by an address, of which the following is a copy, handsomely 
(Copy or AppREss.) | | 
Prompted by the desire of testifying to the Rev. Dr. Schiller-Szinessy the 
high estimation in which he is held by the ladies of his flock for his pious 
worth and gifted acquirements; to mark their grateful sense of his valued 


services to the YoUTHFUL MeMBERs of his community, by his zealous and | 


eloquent inculeation of religious knowledge ; and to record their lively satis- 
faction at the recent appointment of the Rev. Doctor to the important office 
o: Locan Rapst to this congregation—the ladies whose names are hereto 
appended have cordially united in subscribing towards the accompanying 


_ PURSE OF MONEY, Which they offer for the acceptance of their esteemed Rabbi, | 


hot as an equivalent for the performance of duties beyond price, but as a 
_ testimony of their high appreciation of the Rev. Doctor’s strenuous endea- 
_ Yours to promote the spiritual welfare of those committed to his charge. 
Manchester, Jan. 9, 5612—18852. 


(Here follow the names of eighty-five Ladies.) 


Tam enabled to supply you with a copy of the Rev. Dr. Schiller’s 


reply, addressed to the President, Mrs. Philip Lucas. 


| (Cory or REpty.) | 
9, Waterloo-terrace, Waterloo-road, 12, 1, 5612—52. 


EsterMepD Mapam,—Let me first apologise that the expression of my | 


gratitude for the purse, and profound delight afforded me by the testimonial 


of the ladies acting under your presidency, has been delayed until now. But 


asl am convinced that the sentiments expressed by yourself and the other 
distinguished ladies of my beloved congregation are sincere, I am satisfied 
that your knowledge of the manner in which I have been engaged during the 
ys that have elapsed since I received your gratifying communication, will 


form my excuse for any apparent neglect. Now that I have.a short time at _ 


command, I request. you to accept my heartfelt thanks for the favourable 


Sentiments towards myself, and for the congratulations offered on my acces- 


Sion to the office of Local Rabbi, which are contained in your address. Be 
assured, that if it were possible for anything to increase my zeal for the 
education of the young, and for the improvement of the congregation, it 
Would be the encouragenient afforded by ladies so worthy and excellent as 


who have signed the address which I have received—ladits, some of | 


pom, by their accomplishments, by their position in society, and by their 
ype for all that is-great:and noble, may justly rank among the choicest of 
the British Israel. | 
- st I request you to communicate the expression of my thanks to the 
les who have contributed to my testimonial, I assure you that their kind- 
hess will live in my:memory, and be enshrined among the best and dearest 
Sean uy soul, The consciousness of possessing the esteem and affec- 
€ss that has often overspread my path through life. 
ain, esteemed Madam, with true admiration of your excellent qualities 
©, mother, and Jewess, hap 
(Signed S.'M. Dz. 
o Mrs. P, Lucas, President; Temple House. 


Scr | | 
IPTURE GEOGRAPHY—Azotus, a city in tribe of Dan. It was | aceord with the Chaldee paraphrase, which asserts that’ he was a-relation 


ham. 


formerly Ashod of the. Philisti | 
| Asho tines, where the ark. of; God triumphed 
Dagon. (Sam. v. 2). 


y to call myself your spiritual friend and - 


JEWISH: CHRONIGLE. 


We attended the anniversary festival of the Portsea Hebrew Benevolent 


fellow-creatures, sinking all difference of creed! 


_ sympathies and charitable feelings of every sect. 


more they learn of their charitable disposition towards all mankiod, and 


governance of their institutions. 


_ labouring under political disabilities, Our warmest wishes are in their 


residence in Aram, and as Zipporah was called a Cushite,; from the 


(ANI Tibchath, 1 Chron. xviii. 8), which in the parallel passage (2 Sam. 


| which was adjacent to the city of Haran; or, in other words, that it 


| Judah (Josh. xv. 41); and asthe name of this place (derived from 
€ worthiest: members of my congregation is.a sunbeam amidst the | 


| locality. —Beke’s Origines Biblice 


Llp. 


HEBREW BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 


Society on Wednesday last, on which. occasion. the new entrance to the 
synagozue, in Queen-street, was opened, forming, in all respects, a 
most useful and ornamental addition to the Jewish temple. 

We have no ordinary pleasure in noticing this meeting, and in cor- 
dially expressing the feelings we entertain for the success of the charity, 
in common with the supporters (both Jewish and Christian) of, so excel- 
lent an institution. How grateful must it be to a benevolent being to 
meet his fellow-men for the purpose of charity and good will to his 


On this occasion every person present seemed actuated by the kind- 
est feelings, and. appeared to outvie each other in the desire to make 
all feel happy and at home. We need not observe that the objects of | 
the Hebrew Benevolent Society are such as are calculated to enlist the 


The more the public at large mix with our Hebrew brethren, the 


the more they see of the wisdom and prov 


ident care devoted to the 


The inoffensive condect of our Jewish brethren as fellow-subjects, on 
all occasions (both political and otherwise), cannot fail to be appreciated 
by the thinking part of the community; and looking at all their quali- 
ties as members of society, we cannot but lament they should be still 


favour, and that ere jong they may be deemed worthy of being put on 
an equality with their fellow-subjects professing a different creed, and 
the result, we feel assured, will be a conviction that such a tolerant con- 
cession in their favour might safely bave been made at an earlier period. 
— Portsmouth Times, Jan. \ Oth. | | | 


THE SITUATION OF THE “ LAND OF UZ.” 
| (Concluded from page 111.) 
_ Buz, in like manner, would have occupied a country in the neigh-. 
bourhood of Haran, and adjoining that of his elder brother, which 
country would accordingly have been the residence of Elihu, ‘the 
son of Barachel the Buzite’” (Jobxxxii.2). It would seem, however, ; 
that Elihu was not a lineal descendant of Buz, for he is described as | 
being mimmishpachath Ram!), “ of the kindred [or tribe 
of Ram,” that is (most probably), of Aram, the son of Kemuel.? But | og 
admitting this to be the case, he would, as an inhabitant of the land of _ in 
Buz, have been correctly styled a Buzite, in the same manneras Abra-~- 
ham was designated an Aramite, from his family having taken up their 
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country of her ancestor, Midian, being situate within the territory which 
had previously been occupied by the descendants of Cush. 7 | 
The next of the sons of Nahor, whose name we find repeated in- 
Scripture, is Maachah, who may be considered to have given his name 
to Maachah, which was a city of Aram, or Syria, near Zobak (1 Chron. 
xix.6). It may not be unreasonable to imagine, further, that Tibhath | : 


viii. 8) is called Betah (NOI Betach), a city of Hadadezer, king of Zobah, 
may have derived its name from Tebah (M20 Zebach), the son of Nahor 
by Reumah; the first of these names, as that of a city, being formed | 
merely by the addition of the feminine termination N, and the. latter 


| having (probably through the error of the transcriber) the letters 8 and 


The conclusion to be come to with respect to the situation of the 


“dand of Uz,” the country of Job, appears therefore to be, that, in 
} common with those of the other descendants of Nahor, it formed a part 


of that particular portion of the territory of Aram, the son of Shem, — 


was situate in Padan Aram, or in the immediate vicinity of that country. 
The locality thus attributed to the land of Uz will be found com- 
pletely to harmonise with the positions of the various other countries 
which are mentioned in the book of Job. The Sabeans (i. 15) and 
Chaldeans (i. 17), from the countries to the north and west of the Per-— 
sian Gulf, might readily stretch across the Desert towards Damascus or 
the Trachonitis, in whichever of those two: places Padan Aram may be 
considered to have been situate. The name of the country of Eliphaz 
the Temanite (ii. 11), must be regarded, I think, not as a patronymic, 


from Teman the son of Eliphaz the son of Esau (Gen. xxxvi. 15), but 


as expressive of its position relatively to the land of Uz; the literal 


| meaning of the word }2°N (Zeman) being simply ‘‘ that whieh is on the — 


right hand,” or towards the south. Shuah, the country of Bildid the 
Shuite (Job ii. 11), if so called from the Keturite of that name (Gen. 


| xxv. 2), will also have been placed to the south of the land of Uz, and 


probably in the neighbourhood of Teman, Abraham having sent Shuah 
and his brothers “ eastward, unto the east country” (Gen. xxv. 6). The 
country of Zophar the Naamathite (Jobii. 11), was clearly not the 
Naamah which is mentioned as being the inheritance of the tribe of 


Nahem, signifying ‘to be pleasant”) appears to refer merely to its posi- 
tion, and would be equally applicable to any other place similariy cir 
cumstanced, it does not afford us any guide for determining its particular 


—— 


! Job xxxii. 2. See Geesnius’s Heb. Ler., p. las to the omission of » at.the 


inning of words. 
The descent of Elihu from Nehor, whether through Buz or Kemuel; wept om | 


Barachel Buzites, de Cognatione Abreham.”—See Good's: 
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The Jewish Chronicle. 


Friday, January 16, 5612—1852. 


*.* Correspondents are respectfully informed, that no notice can be taken 
of Communications unless they be PRIVATELY authenticated. 


MAIDEN SPEECH OF THE FIRST JEWISH MEMBER OF 
PARLIAMENT. 


By Dr. 
TRANSLATED BY I. HEINEMANN. 
(Continued from page 106.) 


We have now arrived at a point where we perceive the law of Epi- 


genesis in man as being extant in the species, works and manifests 
itself, not by any natural causes, but by a self-acting and spontaneous 
agency within the human race. The various instruments and auxiliaries 
which work for us and with us are its proper type, and likewise its limit 
in the human race. _ This leads to the conclusion, which recognises a 
progressive improvement in man, and is called Optimism; and is counter- 
balanced by the opposite opinion, known under the name of Pessimism, 
which asserts, that with the advance of culture our physical and mental 


“powers must necessarily: decrease, and the spirit become enfeebled and 


miserable—at least, that our morality is declining in proportion as our 
civilisation is increasing. | | 


~ While, now, the Optimism, in the first place, could mainly turn for its 


support to feats of physical strength, for which we would, however, even 
in times of fabulous: antiquity, seek in vain for an instance that would 
come up to its proper standard, inasmuch as the most Herculean deeds 


of the giant-like heroes of ancient times must dwindle down to mere ]| 


pygmean feats in comparison with it; while, in the second place, its 


feasibility could be maintained on the ground of the universal empire of || 
- reason over the powers of nature, in a degree of which former genera- | 
tions had no conception; and while, lastly, it would gather strength 

from Holy Writ, where dominion is given to man, endowed with reason, 


over the brute creation, it can also be maintained that Optimism has 
many plausible reasons in support of it-—nay, even many §)passages in 


Scripture seem to indicate it, particularly the fall of our first parents. 


Now the Pessimism, which derives its main support from this dogma, 
(which support, however, is not so clearly established in the Old Testa- 
ment as many might think), must, in order to maintain itself, anticipate 
in our first parents the highest degree of human perfection, and the 
gradual degeneracy of the human race down to the present day. — 

We must, however, not enter upon theological discussions in this 
place ; but we may observe, that we have to look for the full extent of the 


dogma of Pessimism in another place—in the theory of emanation, which ~ 


prevailed in Asia; and likewise the poetical conceptions of the Greeks 


coincide entirely with the idea of a gradual deterioration of the human 


race. The Biblical conception cannot actually be construed into a phy- 
sical degeneracy, but can only allude to a moral downfall, the stepping 


forth and quitting a state of innocence ; consequently, a state entirely 


different from what is generally understood in Passimism. And another 


fact, which is indubitably established in the records of the Old Testa- | 
-ment—viz., the uninterrupted communication of God with a race whose 
_ first parents were driven from Eden, where they had lived in a state of 
happy innocence—proves that the fall of man was nota total revolt 


against God, as many religious sects, the Manichees in particular, teach. 
And in order to make the blow levelled against human feeling less 


severe, and in order not to tax the mercy and benevolence of Heaven 


beyond measure, recourse was had to certain expedients, of which we 


“name in particular the transmigration of souls, to which even Leesing, for 


similar reasons, leans (vide Leesing’s ‘‘ Education of the Human Race”). 


By contemplating both these ideas, which present themselves in the’ 
history cf mankind, and starting from these premises, we must Hnecessa-— 


rily arrive at the conclusion, that man is not yet what he ts intended to be ; 


that he has not issued forth from a state of imperfection, and of which 


imperfect state he is embarrassingly conscious. | - 
And since this harrassing consciousness, this knowledge, that. “what 
‘is,’’ is ill-proportioned to “ what should be,” does not preclude the desire 
to extricate ourselves from this state of imperfection ; since, I say, the one 
follows, as a matter of course, from the other, we must consider it as an 
intimation, as a token of Providence, that we by some means can extricate 
ourselves, and that it rests with us to do so by seeking and employing 
proper means for such an end, This eternal longing, this inexterminable 


-unpulse is the surest guarantee for its success, if we persevere with dis- 


cretion and courage. In this impulse and longing after an indefinable 
and indefinite end, we recognise our peculiar and exclusive position in, 


and our pre-eminence over, the organised bodies of the creation on earth. 


This impulse, this very longing after something higher and better, is the 
best contradiction that can.be given to Pessimism. For, could a more 
cruel tyranny be conceived, than this longing after the good and snblime 
side by side with this law of fated retrogression? This could no 
_longer be called a mere imperfection in creation: it would be torment, as 


_ barbarous as it would be aimless. And could the degeneracy of man 


be imputed to him, since his aspirations for a higher and loftier aim 
would be neutralised by antagonistic agencies, the Creator having im- 
tea the desire in his breast, but denied him the power of satisfy- 
ing i | 
This impulse in man, which manifests itself by means of his intellect, 
and the existence of which, on the one hand, is founded in the conscious- 
ness of the unquestionable imperfection, and on the other hand, in the 
Unquestionable existence of the powers of the soul, 


| of perception, scientific powers, and powers of activity, 


capable of development, | 


8 cri 
reproach 
the cultivation 


is traceable in history. But such powers, the germ of which j 
in the onset, and marred in its bud, would be an eternal 
this reproach would be the deeper, the more promising 
of the same would be. 

We trust not to meet with any contradiction when 
these powers of the mind with which man has been 
developed, and are capable of being cultivated. Th 
from an imperfect state to a state of perfection, which CXists jy 
human race, must necessarily be within the power of man to : oe 
These various powers of the mind can be divided into two hea _ 
responding with the two principal functions of the mind, nam 


we assert, that 
endowed, cay be 
© desire to arrive 


ds, cor. 


ely » Powers 
Or moral powers 
We can now reasonably ask, how many of these powers hayo till bee 


been developed, and to what state of maturity have they been broy ht? 
If we just turn our attention to what these powers of perception : 
capable of attaining by researches, and compare the intellectual standard 
of the present time with that of by-gone days, what shall we find? Pro, 
gress after progress; and to such a degree, as to elicit our highest astonish 
ment; and these powers in their turn have become instrumental jn whet. 
ting and perfecting his powers of intellect, by subduing the known powers 
of nature, and thereby acquiring a complete mastery over the elements 
on the earth. True, the human mind, with its limited creative power 
has not been able to produce living organs, in addition to those with 
which the-Creator has furnished man; but he has, by the aid of the 
powers of mechanics and chemistry, invented instruments, inanimate in 
themselves, but approaching in their usefulness to his living organs: and 
thus, as it were, taken life, by being called into existence by the anj. 
mating spark of his mind, and become serviceable to him in the place 


of living organs at his will and wish. Though he could not himself 
create new eyes and a keener sight, he could invent, and has invented 


the most accurate telescopes, by means of which he discovers new 
planets, spies out the sea, examines the cellular texture of the human 
frame, and discovers the minutest being existing in the smallest space, 
He removes mountains, and steers without a rudder against wind and 


curreat. But, sir, I should be trespassing too much upon your indul- 
gence, if I were to enumerate the many instances which would bear me 
out in my assertion, and which have now become matters of fact. | 


This is all very well, I hear the Pessimists exclaim, but we must not. 
lose sight of that which is of more importance—we mean the morality 
in man. Can-we in this point also trace a progress which kept pace 


with the former; a progress to heighten and improve his moral standard? 
| Has not, on the contrary, our virtue and piety relaxed and lost in their 


zeal and integrity, in proportion as our knowledge increased, and made 


{| nature subservient to our will? We shall endeavour to meet this ob- 
jection, and disprove its validity from established facts; and we are con- 


fident to do so with perfect success. ws 


Sir, in order to clear up these doubts, let us draw a parallel between 


| the remotest epochs in history, and then between those of less remote 


antiquity, until we approach near our own time. In. the practicability 
of contemplating the moral standard of the still existing nomades and 
hunters of the back-woods of America, we find a point which serves us 
as a land-mark to make comparisons between the ante-historical moral 
life, and the morality of a later period down to the present day. We, 
then, necessarily trace in those days, when history was yet in its infancy, © 
the lowest standard of morality, if it can be traced at all. The most 
simple social associations take rise naturally in family life; well organised 


societies do either not exist at all, or are found only for short periods, 


or for predatory purposes, like the beasts of prey, who herd together 
to secure their prey. Everything is characterised by, and bears the 
stamp of a life prompted by natural instinct ; and man, in this state of 
nature, possessing a keener and firmer organization of the senses, and 
prompted by this natural instinct, proves himself unmistakably the 
child of nature. The highest maxim of his moral is, to do as much good 
to his friends, and as much evil to his enemtes, as possible ; a-maxim which 


swayed the Greeks even at the time of the highest civilisation, and ls, 


perhaps, in its practical working, traceable to a more recent date. 


An inveterate Pessimist could here reply: These wild hordes, whose 
example you instance to prove your theory of progress in the hu- 
man race, proves flatly against yourselves, inasmuch as these savages 
are not even advancing but retrograding, and actually in a state of —_ 
and at the lowest ebb of morality. They are not wild by pacar os 
are grown so. Even our most exalted morality is only the faint resi - 
of the state of Adamtic innocence in Paradise, preserved and suppor 
by the special grace of God. How soon also could this small _ 
so totally disappear, that the most civilised nations would return to 
state of disbanded hordes, and become savages like them. Ries eval 

Let us, therefore, compare more recent epochs in the history a . 
and we can safely do so without prejudicing our cause, OF yiel ry q 
any one point to the professors of Pessimism. We shall then fin oe 
the immoral nature in man manifests itself particularly in the mann 
treats his fellow-creatures, and especially his enemy, what 1 ae 
shows for a moral and spiritual life. We mention particularly for 
tual esteem of men among themselves. Well, then, will it suflice 7 
purpose if we adduce and compare the seventeenth century ¥ at 
nineteenth ? Let us see how citizens treated their fellows” ” 
seventeenth century. Pepys, in his Diary, tells us that _eeapieee ce 
high civic offices in the city of Bristol, could with impunity sage sold 
selves by trafficking in human flesh, And the commodity bei 
were not the swarthy sons of Africa, but native-born Englist- 
own brothers and sisters! ! Of the treatment of enemies taken 
in the civil wars, which were then raging, we will not make ay is pat 
at all; suffice it to say, that they were sold by the king yestrall, 
mour in the slave-market in America; and a lucrative Fe 
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hich yielded a profitable gain, was carried on in England in the year 
1680 of the Christian era, In the time of profoundest peace, and con- 
tycted with all the dire and barbarous cruelty which Protestant England 
Qe ‘qherited, in the first place, from Heathendom, and in the second 
a Catholicism. What result shall we now arrive at, when we com- 
i neo epochs, which are distanced only by a century and a half, with 
the present time? And what can be adduced from the present time, 
hen we turn to THEORY, leaving practice out of the question, if we 
look to France, and compare “ theology and morals as approved by the 
Church” in the year 1839, with the civil laws of the present day ?! 

Rut should this. space’ of time, distanced by about a- century and a 
half, be too great to the inflexible Pessimist, then we will, to prove our- 
> selves more complacent, give a still shorter interval. Should the space 

“of a short-lived age of man satisfy him ?- Well, sir, about three and 
‘hirty years ago, the inoffensive and peaceable inhabitants of Manchester 
-. gere cruelly massacred by the yeomanry, who lent themselves as 
— the willing tools of a privileged class, because they (the inhabitants). 
wanted to petition parliament for their enfranchisement. 
jare to do so now-a-days? 


(To be continued.) 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir.—Being fully engaged with my pastoral duties, and with some 
controversial letters which I have been induced to write by a challenge 
‘om Dr. Feraut, an Italian priest, I am unable at present to enter on 
the interesting field of inquiry to which you invite me. Here allow me 


‘to remark, that you and your correspondents have somewhat mistaken — 


my position. What I said at Freemasons’ Hall—addressed to Christians, 
not Jews—was merely intended to remind Christians of certain truths 
contained in the Christian Scriptures ; and my letter to you was not 
written to convince Jews of the sin of rejecting the Lord Jesus Christ, 


but to show your readers why, asa Christian, I am Bound to think that | 


rejection sinful and dangerous—it was to repel the charge of bigotry 
from myself, not to commence a controversy with you. I thank you 
for inserting my letter. 
Jeisure, perhaps you will allow me to recur in a friendly way to your 
Wishing you, Sir, the favour of God, ete. — | 
remain, your obedient servant, 
Hornsey, Dec. 22nd, 1851. Baprist W. NoeEt. 


THE REV. MR. MARKS’S SERMONS. 
: Lo the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. | 


Sir— After the spirited refutation in No. 298 of the Jewish Chronicle, 
with which you repel the charge brought against you by the American 


Jewish paper (the Asmonean) of a want of fairness in refusing to open || 


your columns to any opinions ‘upon the sermons above-named differing 
from that of your reviewer, I feel assured that you will bear with me, a 


member of the congregation over which Mr. Marks presides, while I | 


endeavour to show that your reviewer has performed his task in a one- 
sided manner, and that, carried away by his odium theologicum, he has 
iailed to notice in the volume of sermons the very features which are 
calculated to enlighten and to interest a Jewish public, spite of his 
avowed desire to “ render unto Cesar,” etc. 


W ould they 


At some future time, when I can find a little | 
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these sermons. That Kitto entertains strong prejudices against the 
Jews must be evident to every reader of his work on the Holy Land; 
but these prejudices do not prevent him from admitting that Mr. Marks’s 


sermon on the “ immortality of the soul” to be a masterly production, and 


that it fully establishes the fact that the doctrine in question was known 
to the Hebrews from the earliest times. 


An earnest desire for popular instruction on the dogma of the immor- _ 


tality of the soul, as well as on other doctrinal questions to which I have 
alluded, has long been felt by the Jewish community; and 1 humbly 
submit that the want is in a great measure supplied by the seasonable 
publication of the present sermons. But, although the critic of the 
Jewish Chronicle proposes to review the volume impartially, he does not 
offer a single word upon the manner in which these doctrines are treated, 
nor does he even record the fact that these engrossing subjects are even 
contained in the work of the reverend author. I satisfy myself with this 
simple statement, without adding any comment; and I leave it to the 
learned reviewer to determine whether he has “ rendered” justice either 
to Mr. Marks, or to the readers of a Jewish journal. 

Not wishing to intrude upon you a second letter, I avail myself of the 
present occasion to add a few words, which I trust will meet the eye of 
your able and distinguished correspondent, Hertz Ben Pinchas. In the 
letter of this gentleman which appeared in the Chronicle of last week, I 


| particularly noticed the following passage:— 


| 


_ Moses” (p. 7). 
where the rev. author adds: ‘‘ Many centuries have closed over the 


ive numbers of the Chronicle, it is strictly limited (with the exception of | 


a short extract which is given from the sermon on self-government) to 
two discourses: the one delivered at the consecration of the Burton- 
street Synagogue in 1842, and which was printed at the desire of the 
Council of Founders of that Synagogue, passed through two editions, 
and Was noticed at that time by the Jewish Chronicle; and the other, 
“on inward and outward worship.” | 

» The reviewer appears to have fastened upon these, for no other reason 
than because they are the only two discourses in the volume upon which 


| equality with the books of the Holy Bible. — 


leentertains different views from those of the reverend author. But — 


why does the reviewer preserve a total silence on the many doctrinal 
subjects contained in the book, and upon which a uniformity of senti- 
Ment prevails amongst all Jews? 

In this collection are found sermons on the final ingathering of Israel, 
Which the doctrine of the advent of the Messiah is considered ; on 
ihe mercy of God, in which repentance, as a means of atonement for sin, 
: ‘ontrasted with the anti-Jewish doctrine of a vicarious sacrifice ; and 
pr ee the perpetuity and immutability of the Mosaic law. Surely these 
., Jects are of vital interest to the Jewish community ; and they acquire, 
“Possible, an increased importance, when it is borne in mind that the 


in 


a 
sents of the Conversion Society are constantly active in forcing upon 


ae youth tracts, in which these doctrines are tortured into compliance 
tain 4 particular system of theology. But, chief of all, the volume con- 
i . sermon “on the doctrine of the immortality of the soul proved 
i a Jewish Scriptures.” Our Christian neighbours, strange to 
tures : dly deny that this doctrine is recognised in the Hebrew Scrip- 
vai . assertion which has considerable force with those Jews whose 
ae nowledge of their Bible does not enable them to refute the 
Boa, Jast number of the Quarterly Review of Biblical Literature, a 
—, Oaited by the learned Kitto, there is an entire article devoted to 
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itutions Theologiques a )’Usage de Seminaristes de St. Esprit (Lyon), 
@ 09 Tha: Bonviers. Evéque de Mans, 3me edit., Paris, 1859, tome iii. p. 29, 
tome viii. eologie Dogmatique et Morale, par Mons. Lyonnet, Lyons, 1837, 


Heft yij, p. a — Histor. Polit. Blatter, von Philipps und Gorres, Munich, 1847, 


Though the article of the learned reviewer runs over three consecut- 


“ That tae Rev. Mr. Marks’s sermons have not altered one jot of 
my own high opinion of our Rabbies, and they have not in the remotest 
degree wrought upon my mind to look with the least disrespect or dis- 
trust on our immortal sages, is a sufficient guarantee that, however the 


eloquence of the Rev. Mr. Marks may act upon his own proscribed. 


flock, they are neither intended nor are they likely to rob the respected 
id truly pious Dr. Adler of a single sheep of his vast flock in the British 
As an ordinary reader might draw from this passage the unjust infer- 


ence that, in Mr. Marks’s work, distrust and disrespect are cast upon — 


our immortal sages, I consider it but an act of justice due to that reverend 
gentleman to observe, that not only does Mr. Marks enforce his argu- 


ments throughout his book by frequent quotations from the Talmud and | 


the Midrashim, but he speaks of the Rabbins in terms of veneration 


| and esteem. ‘ We recognise in them,” says he, ‘‘a valuable aid for the 
| elucidation of many passages in Scripture. 
a monuinent of the zeal and mental activity of our ancestors. We hold | 


We feel proud of them, as 


it our duty to reverence the sayings of men who, we are convinced, would 
have sacrificed their lives for the maintenance of that law which God 
has vouchsafed to deliver to us; but we must (as our conviction urges 
us) solemnly deny that a belief in the divinity of the traditions contained 
in the Mishna and the Jerusalem and Babylonian Talmuds is of equal 
obligation to the Israelite with the faith in the divinity of the law of 
The same sentiments are repeated at pp. 191, 192, 


doctors of the Mishna; and although subsequent ages may have pro- 
duced men as wise and as pious, still no body of individuals has ever 
since arisen so truly devoted to Judaism, and so ready to sacrifice for its 
doctrines every worldly advantage. But whilst we freely make this 


admission, we must not put out of sight the significant fact, that the © 
Rabbins were but uninspired mortals, and could not always be expected _ 


to frame laws in which there should be no admixture of error.” 
It is to be presumed, from the above quotations, that, as regards the 


respect and veneration which are due to the Rabbins, a perfect concord 


prevails between the sentiments of the Rev. Mr. Marks and those of 
Hertz Ben Pinchas. If there is any difference at all in the views of 
these two learned gentlemen, it can only be on the point maintained by 
the reverend minister and his congregation, that the traditions of the 
Mishna and the teachings of the Rabbins are not to be placed on an 
Your reviewer says, they 
are at least equal; and if the like opinion is held by Hertz Ben Pinchas, 
much as I value the vast erudition of that gentleman, [ hesitate not to 


say that I rejoice in acknowledging my dissent from his views. 


es I remain, Sir, your obedient servant and subscriber, — 
7, South-row, Eustoi-square. | N. 


[In giving publicity to the above, and also to a letter from our re- 


spected correspondent Hertz Ben Penchas (in No. 299), we consider we 
have done sufficient to prove that our columns are as impartial as ever. On 
a careful perusal of both letters, it will be perceived, that our review of the 
Rev. Mr. Mark's sermons is attacked for not having enumerated every sermon 
in the volume. Our reviewer, in the outset of his review, gave Mr. Marks 
full credit for the excellency of some of the sermons, and only regretted that 
they had been tacked to others of a controversial character; against the doc- 
trines therein contained, he felt bound to guard the orthodox portion of the 
community. But it is extremely strange, and also worthy of notice, and is 
highly complimentary to our reviewer, that neither H. B. P., N.S. nor even 


the Rev. Mr. Marks himself, has thought it prudent to enter the lists against — 


that portion of the sermons he has, even by their admission, reviewed.— 


Ep1ror. | 


THE CONGREGATION OF SPANISH AND PORTUGUES 
JEWS. 

Magna est veritas et prevalebit. | 

To the Editor of the Jewish Chromele. 

Sir,—It is my intention to address to you a series of papers on the 
organisation of the above body, trusting that you, as an independent 
Jewish journalist, will give publicity to them, should you think my 
remarks conducive to its benefit. 


tft should have cause to mention certain individuals, I trust they will 


4 only take my observations as addressed to them in their official gre 
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purposes! 


the congregation, or from that law which is still more sacred. - 


Ing conversion-mongering friends (?)” to attract the attention of the 
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ties, without any desirato detract from the respect [ entertain towards 
them in private life. 

According to “‘ standing order” No. 11, one of a series by which the 
meetings of the Yehidim (meaning members or rate-payers) are regulated, 
it is enacted, “‘ That a meeting of the Yehidim be convened annually, in 
the month of Tibet. for general purposes; and that there be laid before 
the said meeting a statement of the income and expenditure of the syna- 
gogue, in the same manner as laid before the elders, together with any 
alterations that may have been nrade in the Ascamot of the congregation.” 

Another standing order stipulates, “‘ That fifteen Yehidim present at 
any meeting shall constitute a quorum,” | 

A circular is printed, and addressed to every member, as follows ;— 


Par | Mahamad Chamber, 5th January, 5612. 
Sir,—The annual meeting of the Yehidim of the congregation will be 


holden at the Vestry Room, Bevis Marks, on Sunday next, at Eleven o'clock | 


in the forenoon precisely ; and at the said meeting a ballot will be taken for 
the election of ten Fintadores to assess the new Finta. 


The ballot will commence at Eleven and close at One precisely. 
| Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
| Atmosnino, Secretary. 
The chair will be taken at Eleven precisely. 
Notwithstanding the incongruity in the wording of the date of this 
summons—for it should clearly have been “ 5th January, 1852” (ac- 
cording to the Christian era), or “ 13th Tibet, 5612” (according to the 


intending, if an opportunity presented itself, to endeavour to arouse the 
apathetic feelings of a respectable and intelligent body of men, and to 
draw their attention to the importance of their attending to the princi- 
ples of local self-government, and opposing the centralisation of the 
management of its own affairs being delegated to a select few. Unfor- 
tunately, one was required to form the said quorum, and the chairman, 
M. D. Lindo, Esq., declared the meeting adjoyrned, but only for general 


ten “‘ Fintadores ;” and, at the expiration of the two hours, the few 


remaining Yehidim separated. Of course, argument was out of the 
— queation; for admitting the incompetency of the meeting for the one 


object, it was clearly so for the other. 


He then proceeded to take the ballot for the election of the 


Jewish era)—TI aitended on the following Sunday at the time specified, — 


I then made an application to the secretary to allow me to inspect the 


books of income and expenditure alluded to, also for a printed copy of 
the report of the Deputies of the British Jews (the expenses of whom, 


and also the printing of reports, are paid out of the pockets of the rate- | 


payers of the different congregations); but both of these requests he 
_ politely declined complying with, stating, that he could not do so without | 


the authority of the elders or wardens... The reports of the Deputies fre- 


quently contain accounts of changes in the laws of England relative to 


marriages, interviews with Hler Majesty’s ministers, etc., highly affecting 


the constitution of the Jewish community, of which it is not only neces- 


‘sary that every rate-payer should be cognisant, but every Jew. 


I then made a written application in a formal manner to Mr. Almos- 


nino, which he promised to lay before the wardeus at their next meeting, 


on the 20th inst., and receive their instructions thereupon. Pendente | 


lite, I will not offer any comment on the subject; but as the meetings of 
the rate-payers, only occur once in the year, you will be kind enough now 
and then, by means of your columns, to allow me to point out to that 


body many useful alterations, which may be effected consistent with the 


spirit of the age; at the same time assuring all parties that, in so doing, 


Twill only regard their social improvement, and neither deviate nor 


recommend any deviation fromthe Ascamot, or laws and regulations of 


Moses GUEDALLA. 


remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Islington, 12th January, 1852. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 
‘Sir,—It is amusing to notice the ‘‘ dodges” of our ‘ Gospel-propagat- 
public, and of benevolent old ladies in particular, to them and their 


doings. | | 
In a letter addressed ty one of these gentry to all the London daily 


_ Journals (inserted in the Zimes of Jan. 5th), purporting to come from 
_ our father-land, Judea, and “ apropos des bottes,” we are informed, “the 
Jews, it is well known” (to whom, friend ?), “are a weak and timid 


people, frightened at the rustling of a leaf or the howling of the wind ; 


yet hundreds of these timid creatures” (speaks he of a herd of deer ?) 


“come annually from all parts of Europe, bringing with them their 
families,” etc. | | | 

What says the ghost of Marshal Massena? what says General 
D’Aguilar, to this? Shades of the Maccabees, were your souls so 
craven? But if, as I shame to think may be the case, this worthy is 
an Englishman, what will he say to the fact, that after the destruction of 


Jerusalem by Titus, and the slaughter of its heroic defenders—after the | 
massacre by Hadrian of 800,000 of our noble ancestors, on their tre- | 


mendous defiance of that might of Rome beneath which England so |} 


meekly bowed, three legions sufficed to keep Britain in awe, while the | 
land of the Jew—surrounded on all sides by, and bearing even on her | 


bosom hostile peoples, glorying in Judah’s fall, and ever anxious to 
oppress him—needed six! (vide Gibbon, vol. i. cap. }). 
| _ Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A Jew. 


lst mo. 7, 52. 


oe To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. — 
‘Sir,—I read in your publication of last Friday, an account of th 
oon of a Congregation at Fort Wayne, in the United States of 


-Shochet Mohel, etc., etc., at Fort Wayne, where he 


equal to double the amount he received from the Bris 
one hundred subscribers. 
| ceiving from my father, I cannot too strongly urge u 


defunct amendment. 


-annum.—I am, rev. sir, yours most respectfully, 


but reluctantly, because it would at once startle many 


1 or outside of stage coaches, in preference to riding Swi 


America; and as you expressed yourself anxious to learn » 


done there, I beg to inform you that my father, the Rey Mt iad bee 
Solomon, who for the space of fourteen years filled the: ole Joseph 
Shochet Mohel and Second Reader in Bristol, emigrated to Posing 

m 


May, 1848, and in the autumn of that year, he was engaged as H 


has been filli 


that situation ever since. So that you will perceive there has bee 


Kahl established at Fort Wayne for upwards of three years (in 
twelve months, as stated in your publication). The 
dents, when first my father was engaged, were only fifteen, and et “a 
few subscribed an amount sufficient to pay my father an stneal sala 


tol C ONgTegation 
constantly mp. 


pon tho 
men who are capable of undertaking similar situations, the a rg 


advantages they would be sure to derive by emigrating to Americ 
innumerable Congregations are daily springing up in all directions fr 
men of talent are sure of meeting with good engagements, well ~e 
and duly appreciated. I remain. Sir, your obedient servant 
January 13th, 1852. JOHN SoLomoy. 


[The paragraph alluded to, was taken (and acknowledged) from the 
Occident, an American Jewish periodical.—Eprror]. 


From the accounts | 


JEWS’ COLLEGE. 
To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 
_ Sir,—Your report of the public meeting held on the 4th instant, try 
states, “ that my amendment fell lifeless to the ground for want ofa secondor” 
Nevertheless it must be evident to every attentive reader, that several of 
the subsequent speakers partly founded their observations on the manes of 


The clamour that prevailed whilst I addressed the meeting, I have since 


learned, rendered my remarks inaudible to many. 


With a view of explaining the circumstances, and convincing those present 


at the meeting, that I was really acting with, and not against them, I beg that 
_ you will kindly insert the following correspondence cn the subject—fam 
sir, your obedient servant, | | 


| J. M. Jounsoy. 
10, Castle-street, Holborn, Jan. 11th, 1852. 


| To the Rev. Dr. Adler. _ 

Rev. Sir,—I take the earliest opportunity of explaining to you what I said 
at the meeting this morning, and what clamour probably rendered inaudible 
to you. I said, “that you, rev. sir, had, with your usual candour, stated to the 
meeting, in the course of your address, that the scheme of establishing a Jewish 
colleze did not originate with you; but that I regreited, at the same time, that 
this truth had not been expressed in your circular—an omission which, I had 
been assured, had given umbrage to many influential gentlemen, who had long 
been labouring in the cause, and had determined them to absent themselves from 


the meeting.” 


It appears that the odium attached to the misfortune of differing somewhat 
with the leading gentlemen on the platform (although I stated, that I con- 
curred most heartily in the abstract question), was made the means of render- 
ing my observations unpopular with the meeting; and further, that it was 
determined to put down any attempt at deviation from the preconcerted 
arrangements : also that I should have ventured to differ with them evea a 


matters of detail, constituted an offence. 


~The noise, which did not subside at any time whilst I spoke, rendered it 
wholly impossible for me to explain more fully. pe 
Under these unpleasant circumstances, I had no alternative but to yield 
to the wishes of the majority, and to withdraw that which was construed 
into an offence, but certainly notintended = 
[had hoped that the privilege extended to all speakers of public meetings 
even when differing from those who have preceded them ; viz., that of being 
heard under the protection of the chairman, would have been granted me, # 
is usual amongst our Christian brethren. Having been denied that right, | 
feel anxious to assure you, that'I did not intend to injure the cause, nor . 
say anything offensive to any man, and particularly not to you, rev. si, 
whom I entertain, in common. with the whole community, the deepest seas 
I venture to hope, that this explanation will be deemed ramery | J 
you, and beg leave to hand you annexed a copy of my amendment, wit 


| Mr. Joshua Joseph, of ‘Skinner-street, had agreed to second, but failed is 


so doing in consequence of the noise and confusion that prevailed. 
I likewise beg your acceptance of a contribution of one guinea pe 


J. M. Jonnsow 
10, Castle-street, Holborn, Jan. 4th, 1852. 


REPLY TO THE ABOVE. | 
Jews’ College, Office of the Chief Rabbi, London, Jan. /, 
-Sir,—I am directed os iti Rev. the Chief Rabbi, to acknowledge the 
receipt of your kind note and subscription, and further to return ap von 
thanks for your good wishes in the cause.—I have the mecca . 
obedient servant, Aaron LEV 


To J. M. Johnson, Esq. 


THE COSMOGONY OF MOSES IN GENESIS. 
. (Continued from page 103.) 
To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. om 


Sir,— Although I promised to give you the Preface to oe 7 


must—yielding to the advice of some of my friends— ti 


itner 
to renounce old cherished notions; those who like to he oa 


forefather 


| heir 0 
| comfortably in a railway-train, and think they honour t vail 
to the old custom. But truth must and will at laat 


hough it suffers for a time. ge 
oar repost 
! We have omitted the amendment, as it will be found inom ee 


week.—Eb. 
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gem gradually, an ot alarm them at once, 
Genesis (chap. ide MeN: 
u Jp the beginning (of the solar system) He, the Elohim, created (the 


matter of) the heavens (we see there above) and (the matter of) this 
wrth (or globe, here below).” 


Observation :—Here we have a strange way of placing or putting — 


together of words in the very beginning of the Book of books; namely, 
The first word, is evidently in reginine, 
having the letter 1 or n postfixed (root, UN"), and there is no noun or 
substantive immediately following it, like «a kingdom of 
ests,” or MILT NWN “from the commencement of the year,” or 
om max’ “a remnant of Israel.” 


“Or, instead of 872, the word N83 “ creating of,” should have fol- | 


jowed to make sense ; like “in the 
pesinning of the reigning of Jehoyakim,” or in 
she beginning of the reigning of Hezekiah” (Jer. xxvi. 1; xxvii. 1). 


But Moses’ reasons for putting the words in this manner are not only | 


very judicious, but founded upon the fact that these could not be others, 
er placed otherwise, and is really of reflection and mature consideration; 


gs the prince of commentators truly says, DIN Mn PSX | 


In the first instance, had it been Moses’ intention to relate to us that 
“in the beginning of time,” or “‘at the commencement of all things,” 


God created the universe—the solar system, or only matter—it would 


have been proper to say, S72 DOT as we find 
| | 


Or, if he meant to convey to us that some things were created in this | 


particular spot of the universe, which creation will be followed by some 
other things at another place, or in some other spqe of the universe, 


then it would have been most correct to say, NI2 AINLYNID (which word | 


is of feminine termination, being formed from }\WN5, masc.; root, YN), 


signifying first, not only in time, but in place or space ; as, for instance, | 


where we always find some other or others to follow. 
Again, were his motive to tell us the beginning of the creatian, it would, 
should have been, MWNID (as remarked above), “In 
the beginning of Elohim’s creating.” | 
Moses, therefore, means not to convey to us either the beginning of 
time, or first in space or place, or the beginning of creation. : 
Nor could he have meant so, for the following reasons :— 


to many millions of years. 


2. He could not mean to tell us of the creation of “the whole universe,” 


for the same reason ; and also, as will be shewn afterwards by his words, 


when saying, Din 93 Sy qwny « That there was darkness upon a cer- 
iain spot or place.” | 


3, He could not have meant that in the beginning of time the “ solar | 
system’ was brought out to act in order, for this would imply that the 
remainder of the universe was brought forth afterwards; and surely it | 
could not have been in existence before the beginning of time; this would 


tot only be highly absurd, for the time of its creation must necessarily 


be shorter than from the solar system, but also because we have flo ac- 


count of the universal creation; and it would be more reasonable to 


‘uppose that, the later in time, the better and more correct information | 


Tespecting such an event would be in our possession. | 


4. Moses could not have meant to convey to us that this was the 
seginning of “the creation of matter,” for the same reasons as above 
advance | 


2. Nor could it ave been his intention to tell us what God did in the 


than creating heaven and earth. 


ginning of time, for we find here, in this difficult verse, nothing more 


But Moses wished to convey to us in this first verse of his first book, | 


NN “In the beginning of” (not time or creation, but of ) something 


that follows in the same verse—the principles mentioned therein—_ 
namely, PANT) “the heavens and this earth that is, “ the solar 
stem pds Elohim had created MAS) MN “ this and that ;” 
i2., the matter of the heavens, and the matter of this earth, for it; as 


System ,”’ 


t were written thus :— 


“Tn the 

both; that is 
about the beginn 


aoe ing of this our ‘solar system,’and as it will appear that 


created out of a perfect nothing, yet there is no other being 
sat created its matter but the Elohim, who at some remote and previous 


created the universal matter from perfect nothing..—Yalkut ben 


M. H. Ss. 
anchester, 12th Jan., 5612. 
(Tobe continued.) 


we BIOGRAPHY OF ABEN ESRA. 
ABRAHAM B 
Year 


We 


ofthe alphabet, and then the end or last thereof. 


“by 
‘ denotes the ery substance of a thing.”—Parkhurst. 


hall therefora_edimmenee by bringing these gentlemen into the 
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of which we have had occasion to enumerate among.the Jewish worthies 
of Spain. He not only profited by the best imegeuction in the paternal 
house, and in the then celebrated school at Lucenafbut, eager to acquire 
knowledge by all means, he did not disdain the instruction of R. Japheth 
Levi, a learned Karaite, of whom he himself made the remark, that, as 
in former days, the learned tanai, R. Meir, had profited by the lessons 


of the notorious apostate, Elisha ben Abuha, retaining what was good 


and rejecting what was noxious, so had he (Aben Esra) improved him- 
self by the learning of the Karaite, without becoming infected by his 
heresies. The progress which Aben Esra made under his various 


Masters was so rapid and astonishing, that not only did he surpass the 


beginning of the solar system, Elohim had created the matter | 
, ‘‘ Although I am,” Moses says, “relating to you here | 


EN Merr Aspen Esra was born at Toledo, ‘about the | 
, and descended from .an illustrious family, several members | 


Ris the “matter,” ‘or stbstanee which has-a-beginuing and.an-end; ‘forthe 


‘that ‘Mr. Piceiot | 
London, had ‘been decorated by the Emperor of Russia with the Order 


greatest of his predecessors, but that, in every branch of knowledge 
known to his contemporaries, he held the very first rank. But immense 
as was the mass of knowledge and learning he had acquired, they were 
surpassed by his brilliant genius ; and the solidity of his judgment must 
excite our admiration in a higher degree than the extent of his studies. 
If any one of the Jewish writers deserves to be designated as I/achacham 
(the sage), and as Pabenu (our teacher), it is Aben Esra to whom these 


titles are pre-eminently due. He was a perfect master of the Hebrew | 


and Arabic languages, both of which he treated as a profound gram- 
marian and philologer. Intellectual and contemplative, he was a philo- 
sopher in the truest sense of the word; not fettered by scholastic 
trammels, he, more than any other of his contemporaries, kept aloof 
from the blind homage paid to the name of Aristotle, and stood inde- 


pendent, with the conscious dignity of superior merit. He advanced - 


further than any of his predecessors into a true understanding of the 


Sacred Scriptures, of which he is the most luminous commentator, and — 
the one whose explanations afford the greatest satisfaction, and carry 


conviction home to ovr understanding. As a mathematician and an 


astronomer, posterity owes to him many valuable discoveries; and if he — 


also wrote on astrology, that was a tribute to the spirit of his age, which 
even his powerful mind was not above paying. But vast as is the fund 
of learning which we have enumerated, it is surpassed and obscured by 
the splendour of his genius, the brilliancy of his inexhaustible wit, and 
the agreeable flow of his diction, alike entertaining and instructive. ‘To 
those whose progress within the extensive range of Hebrew literature 


-has been but limited, and who are only acquainted with the deep serious- 3 


ness which pervades all the writings of the Rabbies, it may appear im- 


possible that wit or humour should preside over any of their pages. But | 
Aben Esra affords us the proof that even the important studies of Hebrew — 


sages afford room for the graces, and that the force of instruction is nat 
lessened by its being conveyed in an entertaining style. As he married 
the rich and beauteous daughter of Rt. Jehuda Hallevi, he thereby became 


enabled entirely to devote himself to his. studies, free from the care of 
| seeking either office or emolument, the fetters of which might have been — 
1, Moses could not have meant “ the beginning of time,” because the | 
hole space of time from Adam is only about 6,000 years, which, ac- 
cording to astronomical observations and geological researches, extends 


burdensome to so free a spirit as his. It is related, that he was indebted 
to his wit and talent for the possession of his lovely wife and her large 
fortune. R.Jehuda Hallevi, then upwards of fifty years of age, had 


fully determined on visiting Jerusalem, and the ruins of that sacred — 


temple where his ancestors had ministered and worshipped. He had 
one. only daughter, beauteous and accomplished, on the verge of woman- 
hood, and sole heiress to his great wealth. His wife, after in vain 
exerting the persuasive force of female eloquence to induee him to forego 
his purpose, urged him not to depart without bestowing the hand of his 


daughter on some man worthy of possessing her heart and fortune. Her | 


solicitations were so pressing, and so often repeated, that the impatient 


Rabbi, to get rid of her importunities, vowed that he would give his — 


daughter in marriage to. the first Israelite who, on the coming day, 
should present himself to him. On the next morning, Aben Esra, 


| habited in his travelling dress, entered the school, and greeted R. Jehuda, 


who knew not his person, although his fame was already known to him. 
The hospitable Rabbi invited him to his house, of which he desired him 
to consider himself an inmate. The wife of R. Jehuda started when 


she saw the young man, whose homely garb and humble exterior 
did not correspond with the expectations she had formed of a future 
| son-in-law. R. Jehuda soon discovered that the young man was gifted 


with natural abilities, and that in time, and with instruction, he would 
make great progress in learning. He therefore invited him to enter 
his school, and to become one of his disciples. Aben Esra, who per- 
ceived that his presence caused some copstraint and embarrassment to the 
female branches of R. Jehuda’s family, determined to coneeal his name 


and talents until he should ascertain the cause of an embarrassment 


which, as was but too apparest to his penetrating eye, was caused by 
himself. The wife of K. Jehuda, inconsolable at the failure of her am- 
bitious hopes, once: more exerted all the influence of her persuasive 
eloquence to induce her husband to forego his determination .of bestow- 


ing his daughter on the poor and. illiterate youth, whose mental and 


corporeal wants were alike to'be supplied by her husband, charity. She 
wept, she entreated, in vain; all that she could obtain from her husband 
was the promise that he would bestow his utmost care and attention op 
the young man’s education, and not grant him the hand of his daughter 
until he had proved himself worthy of so precious a gift. Aben Esra 
commenced to learn the rudiments of the seienees under R. Jehuda, who 


|| soon expressed his.satisfaction at his rapid progress. But while his ap-— 


parent inerease of knowledge thus gained the approbation of the father, 
his manly virtues, goodness of heart, end sprightly wit, did ‘not fail to 


make a favourable impression on the heart of the daughter. 


(Zo be continued). 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
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of St. Ann, in acknowledgment of the ready and efficient protection he 
“'endered in his officia}capacity as Consul to the Bishop of the Greek 


ts 
7 


broken out in that town. 


passed to the retiring President, Treasurer, Ladies of the Committee, 


called on a gentleman in St. Swithin’s-lane for his annual: contribution 
tute poor, was advised to make an application to the’ Messrs, Rothschild 


on those gentlemen, as they professed another faith, but at last yielded 
handed him £5, but in a short time collected from among his friends a 


_ gratified with the proof afforded him, that the Jews know no distinction 


‘Church, whose life tad been endangered in the late broils which had 
Mr. Picciotti has also been appointed pazd 
Russian Consul, the duties of which he had till now fulfilled 
gratuitously. | 

‘JerusaLem, llth Tishri—It is well-known that Dr. Asche under- 
took a long and perilous journey to trace out the ten tribes. He has 
now returned without having succeeded. He penetrated into the in- 
terior of Cyabech, where he heard, that at a distance of fourteen days’ 
journey, Israelites were living in the desert, who distinguish them- 
selves by their strength and valour, He determined on seeking them 


out; but when he had entered the desert, he was surrounded on all | 
sides by the inhabitants of the wilderness, wild beasts and robbers, the | 


latter of whom stripped and plundered him, so that he hardly escaped 
with his life. He was compelled to give up his journey of exploration. 
He now holds an appointment as medical officer in the Quarantine 
Hospital, at Aleppo, with a good salary. | 
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a Mr. Aguilar ; followed by a Sonata, Op. 12, No. lr a | 
e 


Several Prussians established a nursery for silk-worms near this city, 
before the gate of Joppe. They have the worms; whether they will 
get the silk, time must shew. | | 

From all quarters of the globe people flock to the Holy City to 
settle there. A short time ago, a new Missionary Society from America 
set up shop here, accompanied by a physician and an apothecary ; and 


two months ago nuns arrived here from Prussia, who established a 
hospital for poor Jews. But we keep aloof, knowing that conversion 1s 


at the bottom of all this. 3 
Luseck, December 15.—It is confidently reported that the Senate 
will submit a law to the citizens, that the Emancipation of the Jews, | 
which had been granted in 1848, and which the coustitutton had sanc- 
tioned in its bearing on the civil position of this body, shall continue its 
operation on trade and commerce, | 
CreFeLp, December 15.—The firm of M. A. de Rothschild, at 
Frankfort, has given a donation of 500 dollars towards the funds for 
building a Synagogue in ourtown, 
~ Our Chief Rabbi Bodenheimer is still continuing his cyclus of Sabbath 
lectures of a religious philosophical tendency on Cusri. They are well 
attended and listened to with increased interest by his congregation. 
LemBERG, Dec. 10.—Government enforces very stringent measures 
against the spread of Chassidism; and the restrictive laws against it, 
where it does exist, are salutary, and work well: ‘The votaries of Chas- 
sidism laboured to promote their principles by publishing works of a 
cabbalistic tendency, and did not hesitate to infringe the law of Jin-_ 
primatur. This contravention was visited to-day by an act which their 


recklessness well deserved. The commandant of our town closed two | 


Hebrew printing-offices, and put their presses under seal. 


- Pesru, Dec. 17.—Government has issued a decree, directed to the 
honorary officers of the Svnagogue, that the erection of a new temple 


must be suspended, until the law regulating the religious and educational. 
affairs of the Hungarian Jews be promulgated.—Allgemeine Zeitung des 


Judenthums. 


f 


MancuesteEr, 13th Jan. — Unitrep Sisters’ CHARITABLE AND 


Benevortent Society.—A meeting of this charity was held at the 
Jews’ School, on Wednesday, the 7th instant; the Rabbi of Manchester 
in the chair. The Rev. Chairman opened the proceedings with an 


appropriate address. | | 
The Rev. Doctor having vacated the chair, in consequence of his 


presence being required elsewhere, it was taken by Mrs. P. Lucas, the 
President. 


The Honorary Secretary, Mrs. Max Hesse, then read the 
balance-sheet for the past year, as also the report of the position and 
prospects of the charity, which were of a cheering nature, and gave hopes” 
of future prosperity. The various honorary officers for the ensuing 
year were appointed, after which a vote of thanks was unanimously 


and Honorary Secretary; and a cordial vote of thanks having been — 


_ passed to Mrs. P. Lucas for her courtesy and able conduct in the chair, © 


the meeting separated.—From a Correspondent. 


JewisH LIBERALITY.—A correspondent informs us, that a short time 
before Christmas, Charles Cochrane, Esq., the Philanthropist, having 


towards the Leicester-square Soup Kitchen, for the relief of the desti- 
for a contribution. Mr. C. modestly remarked that he had no claim on 


to the advice tendered. On presenting himself at ‘‘ New Court,” he was" 
courteously received by Baron Lionel de Rothschild, M P.; who not only 


further sum amounting to £20, which he handed to the honourable 
gentleman, We have only to add, that Mr. Cochrane departed ‘highly 


of creed in dispensing charity. | 


Acuriar’s Mustcan was very appropriately termed | 


a soirée of classical pianoforte music, took place at the Beethoven Rooms, — 
Queen Anne-street, on Tuesday evening last. Mr. Aguilar’s performance on - 
the pianoforte was particularly chaste, appropriate, and classical. There: was 
none of that attempted disp 
audience by the dexterity of motion, but Mr. Aguilar performed what he 
promised, that it should indeed be a soirée of classical music, and the 
repeated plaudits he received must have’ convinced ‘that gentleman how 
highly his audience appreciated, the excellence of his: performance. The | 
‘programme of the evening, which omarion’ selections from the works of 
: Beethoven, commenced with a Sonato, Op. 2, No. 3, played most deliciously 


ay of action which is made to captivate the | 


_A Constant Reader must forward his name, etc.,in confidence. 


rr Jansa (professor of the violin at the conservatoire ' Whi 
took part, and played with exquisite taste and skill, “ The MA ray, “ 
Bagatelle’s “La Primavera,’ Presto (in A Flat). The Conlight,” and 
enlivened with the exquisite and choice singing of Misg Fe Branime Was 
Notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather, the soirée a rsula Barclay. 
and if we are to judge from the display of ‘Tuesday last, y, ‘ attended, 
that the remainder of the scries will be highly successfy]. € Nave no doube 


SCRIPTURAL ENIGMA. 
for the Juvenile Readers of the Jewish Chronicle. 


x, Who suffered a most awful death for not havi 
of the Lord?” Wounded Prope 


_The Proprietor of the Jewish Chronicle, intends to present a co 
Questions and Answers on the Bible to any person who >PY Of Myery 
Wednesday the 3lst instant, forwards to the Jewish Chronicle ote. before 
rect answer to the above question. Contributors must specif; cae , 
which must not exceed eighteen years. If more than one’ pro their age, 
sent, the prize will be awarded to the one first received. The wee 
intends to offer on each successive week, a prize for youthfyl competitnn 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Jew.—The letter is written in too bitter a spirit to find inserti 
tion of the aged inmates of the Hand-in-Hand Asylum, at the dinner 

- 6th instant, was, we were given to understand, at the express desire of th - 
-men, in order, as they said, that they might personally pay their res mee 

their kind friends; and having been present, we can honestly state ai 
they been wealth, they could not have been treated with greater respect - 
regard. 
M, D. I. (Liverpool). —We cannot find space for poetical effusions, 
Received—Letters on the Church of Rome, by Baptist Wriothesley Noel. 


on. The introduc. 


unless of 


Jews’ and General Literary and Scientific 
titution, 
SUSSEX HALL, LEADENHALL STREET. 

| | LECTURES. | 
-THursDAy EVENING next, January 22nd, 1852, at half-past 8 o'clock, 
Mr. THOMAS W. KEATES, on the STEAM ENGINE. 
Admission: Members’ Friends, 6d.; Non-Members, ls. 
= Fripay EvENING next, Jan, 23rd, at 8 o'clock, 

Mr. ALFRED B. STEVENS, on the Great Civil War between Charles I. and the 
| Long Parliament. ule 
_ Admission Free, by Tickets to be had in the Library. 
SUBSCRIPTION TO THE Institution 203, AND PER ANNUM, 
: MORRIS 5. OPPENHEIM, Secretary, 


Whe Office of English Lecturer — 
1° the Old Liverpool Hebrew Congregation being Vacant, Gentlemen competent 

for the appointment, dnd furnished with sufficient Testimonials, will please 
apply for particulars of Duties and Salary to Mr. M. Wolfe, Secretary, 19, Brownlow 


| Porismouth Biebrew Congregation. 
X7ANTED, by the above Congregation, a person competent to undertake the dues 
of Reader and Secretary. 
Ifa Mohal, would be preferred, | 
Applications and Testimonials to be forwarded forthwith to the Honorary Seeretsry, 
20, the Hard, Portsea, | 


lor particulars see previous advertisements. 


Wouth’s Benevolent seciety. 
| INsSTITUTED A.M, 5603— 1843. 
To provide Indigent Jewish Youths with means to obtain an henest livelihood, by 
| | Apprenticeship and otherwise. 
HE Committee of the above Society hereby give notice, that they meet evel 
sixth week to consider the binding of applicants. Masters in working = 
having Vacancies for Youths as Apprentices, are desired to apply to the Hon. Se 
with every information, from whom particulars respecting Premiums, ete, m4) 
Intending Applicants are informed that the next Relief Meeting will be 
Sunday, the 8th of February next. 
All applications for the above Meeting to be made in writing on or before Sunda}; 
the lst of February next, to | ) 


LEON L. ISAACS, Hon. Sec., 


13th January, 1852. Sussex Hall, Leadenballstree._ 


A Case of Beal Distress. 


T\HE following Donations “have been received during the poe a 
relief of Benjamin Abrahams and Family, of No. 12, Gravel-lane, 4 


week for the 
oundsditch. 


oe Previously acknowledged = - - £21 2 6 
_ Per Jewish Chronicle: Frederick Hart, Esq., 20s. and a pair of blankets; 5. Hs" 


| Wanted, | | 
Young Man and Young Woman, as Assistants; also, an. Chrocicl 
Haberdashery, Toy, and Fancy Business. Address, A., at the Je 
‘Office, 24, Houndsditch.: 
Wanted, a Situation, 
rally 


Dy e Jewi 17 

-DY a Youth of the Jewish persuasion, between the age of gynse peo 
engaged as Shopman at a Pawnbrokers, and is willing to oe bien Ch 

useful in any capacity, either in Town or Country. Address, N. 5» 


‘Office, 24, Houndsditch. 


and Has be 


Wanted, Two and Fou 
JEWESS, to attend to Two Children, who are aged in 
Years. She must be active, good-tempered, obliging, ® ia 
her person and in her habits, and a good needlewoman. App 7 


* 


i forthe Proprietor, Joseph: Mitchell, at the Printing Office, 
by John Wetthelmer of No. 1, Cireus Place, London Wall, 24, 
54. Paternoster-row, and may be had at the Jewish Chronicle simonso, } 
City of London ; also of G. Levi, 26, London Road, Liverpool; 
Gartside, Manchester; and M, Levy, 56, Coleshill-street, Birn 
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